240                                             Paracelsus
Paracelsus agreed with the Church that the secrets of occult
powers should not be divulged and their illicit use should be
punished, since "sorcerers" might exploit them for evil pur-
poses. At this point, however, he departed radically from the
doctrine of the Church.
In his definition of sorcery, evil intent alone makes a magic
practice illicit. Both white and black magic work with the same
forces and with the same techniques. No practice is evil in it-
self or dependent upon evil powers. Both black and white magic
are "natural."
When we make the diagnosis of a mental disease, we can-
not speak in a theological style. Not everything that is sacred
is theology. To know a disease is not a gift of the Christian
faith; it is a pagan and Jewish art. . . . The magus is neither
from God nor from the Devil. He is of Nature." *
He approached the problem of legitimate and illicit practices
in the same spirit of objective disinterestedness which Machia-
velli applied to statecraft. No technique is either good or evil;
any technique may serve good or evil purposes. This motto he
placed underneath his portrait: "All gifts [of nature] are good
[when they come] from God; evil [when they come] from the
Devil."
He went one step further. Nature is indifferent to purpose.
It is neither good nor evil. A strong occult power may serve
evil, while a weaker charm may be invoked in a good cause.
"White magic," therefore, is not by its own nature stronger
than "black magic." In fact, there is neither black nor white
magic. The efficacy of a magic practice depends on the efficacy
of the spell or of the magus alone. A saint's relics may have been
Satan's, and is it not true that "our greatest enemy came from
Heaven"? All arts, however, are from God, and whether good
or bad spirits use them, they still remain God's; if a knave uses